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Preface 



Recent trends in the world of work and in education have placed increased emphasis on the 
need for effective programs of vocational guidance. In response to this need The Center for 
Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical Education invited nationally 
recognized leaders from several disciplines throughout the country to meet together to develop 
guidelines for initiating and improving such programs. 

The over two hundred participants in this interdisciplinary seminar represented forty 
states and Turkey and included personnel from vocational education, psychology, sociology, 
labor economics, guidance, rehabilitation, higher education, and research. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association held their annual meeting in Columbus con- 
current with the seminar. 

It is difficult for a report of this type to reflect the true spirit of the meeting. How- 
ever, observers could not help but be aware of the enthusiasm end willingness of participants 
to Join hands in future cooperative efforts to further improve guidance in vocational and 
technical education, Undoubtedly, the "ripple" effect of this seminar will be ; felt throughout 
the profession for many years. In addition to the immediate benefits accruing to participants 
and the institutions and organizations they represented, the seminar contributed to identifying 
and clarifying problems for future investigation and study. * 

Dr. Robert E. Campbell, Occupational Psychologist at The Center, is to be commended for 
his excellent work in planning and conducting this seminar. The following persons who con- 
tributed to the development of the program merit recognition: Dr. Prank M. Fletcher, Professor 
of Psychology, The Ohio State University: Dr- Herman J. Peters, Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University; Dr. Francis P« Robinson, Professor of Psychology, The Ohio State University; 
Dr. Carroll L* Shartle, Assistant Dean, College of Commerce and Administration, and Professor 
of Psychology, The Ohio State University; Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State of Ohio? Mr. Ronald E. Vidmar, International Business Machines Corporation; 

Dr. Charles 2. Weaver, State Supervisor, Guidance Services, State of Ohio; and Mr, Melvin L. 
Gary, Research Associate, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. 

The Center is also indebted to the consultant staff for their presentations and assistance 
to the participants. Special appreciation is also extended to The Center secretarial staff, 
especially to Miss Phyllis Armentrout and Mrs. Ursula Makey who provided invaluable assistance 
for the seminar program and the preparation of this report. 



The Center for Research and Leadership Development 
“ in Vocational and Technical Education 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been established as an independent 
unit on The Ohio State University campus with a grant from the Division of Adult and Voca- 
tional Research, U„S. Office of Education. It serves a catalytic role in establishing a con- 
sortium to focus on relevant prob?.eras in vocational and technical education. The Center is 
comprehensive in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
inter institutional in its program. 

The purposes of The Center are: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function of vocational and technical 
education in our democratic society; 

2. To simulate and strengthen state, regional, and national programs of applied research 
and development directed toward the solution of pressing problems in vocational and 
technical education; 

3. To encourage the development off research on vocational and technical education in the 
many concerned colleges and departments in institutions of higher education; 

~; r 4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development of new knowledge and new 

applications of existing knowledge in vocational and technical education; 
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5* To upgrade vocational education leadership (state supervisors , teacher educators, and 
others) through an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6. To establish a storage and retrieval system in vocational and technical education; 

7. To provide educational opportunities for individuals contemplating foreign 
assignments and leaders from other countries responsible for the administration 
and supervision of vocational education* 

The Center staff includes specialists in vocational education and supporting disciplines. 
To give flexibility in carrying out the specific functions and activities of The Center, con- 
sultants and visiting staff members are utilized on a short-terra basis to complement and 
supplement the permanent staff. 

A National Advisory Committee representing vocational education, supporting disciplines, 
and the world of work aids The Center staff in identifying priority areas, utilizing outside 
resources effectively, and communicating with key groups. 

It should be pointed out that The Center’s catalytic role in establishing consortia to 
focus on relevant problems could be especially meaningful as the profession addresses itself 
to some of the critical problems identified in this seminar. In short, we hope that the 
profession will think of The Center as a resource for establishing channels of communication 
and coordination in a major confrontation of the significant problems in this area. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Research and 
Leadership Development in 
Vocational and Technical Education 
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BD FOE THE! SEMUttJi 

The need far the seminar has evolved from a number of reeent majc? trends In our nation; 
hub especially (3.) the post World War H "baby boom" , (2) automation, 13) advanced tech- 
nology, ( 4 ) manpower needs, ( 5 ) the changing composition of the labor force, ( 6 ) a revamping 
of our educational system, and ( 7 ) overcrowded colleges* On some of these trends we have 
been caught short, i*e. although the trend was predictable, we allowed the problem to snow- 
ball, and with flushed faces are trying to dig out* 

We read with trepidation the manpower estimates that we can expect approximately 
26,000,000 new workers in the 1960 * s, an increase of 50 percent over the 1950's* One 
wonders how the economy is going to aocw/aodate this flood, but there is some consolation 
in the fact that the industrial demand is almost equally as great (provided the potential 
worker has prepared for the ,f right occupation" )• 

Assisting a potential or current member of the labor force to elect the "right 
occupation" is a complex task involving the cooperation of a number of disciplines (labor 
economists, educators, sociologists, psychologists, counselors, technicians, etc*)* It 
is dif ficult to estimate who has the greatest responsibility* but traditionally the 
primary responsibility has fallen on the educational system (sohool administrators, guid- 
ance counselors, teachers, and the student per se)* Grant Venn in his American Council of 
Education Report, as well as others, has stressed the importance of providing guidance 
services in vocational and technical education as a means of bridging the gap between edu- 
cation and work* 

The tre nds have created problems for both the educator and the worker and ere mani- 
fested in our culture. Symptoms are evident in various forms, e*g* shortages of skilled 
te chni cians, alienation, fears of unemployment, forced migration, early retirements, adult 
retr ainin g, employee turnover, intense competitiveness for college sheepskins, and poverty 
programs. The modern worker has to be prepared for not just a singular occupational choice, 
but the probability of continuous career decisions and Job adjustment and re-adjustment* 

The modem guidance counselor and vocational educator have an equally difficult task 
in assisting the potential worker in a changing world of work* For long-range planning, 
guidelines need to be formulated in anticipation of the consequences of the trends. This 
necessitates a merging of the relevant disciplines to consider a reconceptualization of 
guidance services in view of our future needs* The s i miner is intended as a national task 
force, bringing together leaders of the key disciplines to forncalate guidelines for guid - 
a nc c in vocational and technical education* The s eminar will foeos on critical issues 
and problems not only for high school populations, but also post high school, and mors 
specialized populations* 



PURPOSE 

The major purpose of the seminar is to provide an opportunity for leaders in voca- 
tional education, guidance, and related disciplines to pool their resources and thinking 
in formulating plans for initiating and improving programs of researoh and practice. The 
general over-all goals of the seminar are as follows s 

1. To stimulate interdisciplinary research and interest; 

2* To evaluate the status of the field and to identify specific problem areas; 

3 . To assist educators and administrators in establishing policy and program 
guidelines; 

4. To coordinate and exchange information among the relevant disciplines; 

5. To project long-range needs and goals; 

6 . To reduce the time lag between research, theory, and practice. 

) 

Robert; E* Campbell 
Seminar Chairman 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 



Walter M. Arnold 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Technical Education 

U. S. Ofjf*ce of Education 



It is a vitally significant factor to vocational education and to the people it serves 
that the expertise of all disciplines ip brought to bear on this facet of education. Only by 
a concerted effort can high quality vocational education be readily available to all who need 
it. Thus the vocational guidance aspects of vocational programs must not be dealt with in a 
vacuum apart from the curriculum content or the needs of the individuals and the Nation’s 
labor market realities. 

This is precisely why I am so pleased to have the opportunity to address such an inter- 
disciplinary group. However , I must confess having experienced some frustrations in preparing 
this address. Speaking to an audience of guidance counselor s, social scientists, and educators 
in such a manner as to contribute substantive knowledge or ideas to each discipline is not 
easy. Therefore, what I have done is to develop a "sugar-coated” pill approach, one that is 
directed to the whole audience, hoping that your keen perceptive ability will help each of you 
relate those ideas and concepts that are pertinent and important to your discipline and the 
subject of the hour. 

First, may I touch briefly on how the vocational educator sees the interdisciplinary 
approach in vocational education. The passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 marks 
a great turning point in the philosophy and direction in the history of vocational education. 
Vocational education had a very limited meaning and interest for most of the social scientists. 
The extent of the few exceptions is limited to relationships with industrial and business 
development commissions or to some tie with industrial economists, making detailed studies of 
business and industrial situations. This has not proved to be the best working relationship. 

The social scientists, in the history of the program, have never particularly concerned 
themselves, as I’ve known it, with issues and problems of vocational education. Neither have 
they concerned themselves much with the impact that vocational and technical education was 
expected to have upon the labor force of this country or upon the careers of students. When 
you review the chronology of guidance, you will find that social scientists appeared from time 
to time when they made an effort to delve into the problems and the influences of vocational 
education through the medium of vocational guidance. After passage of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, l T . S. Commissioner Keppel insisted that we build into the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education the disciplines of economics, psychology, and anthropology. 

He was especially insistent about an interdisciplinary approach in the research program under 
Section 4(c) of P.L. 88-210. If you examine the three branches in that division, you find one 
branch dealing with employment opportunities, headed by a labor economist; there is a second 
branch dealing with human resources, directed by a psychologist. Other psychologists on that 
staff deal with the behavorial aspects of the students and trainees in vocational and technical 
education. The third branch deals with educational resources, directed by a versatile educator, 
who would also qualify as a social scientist by experience and interest. This observation 
reveals the first influence in the Office of Education toward an interdisciplinary approach to 
vocational education and research. 

Mr. Keppel insisted, and rightly so, that we deal with program evaluation by bringing 
economists, particularly a labor economist, and a sociologist into the division to assist us in 
structuring an evaluation program. The .new law under which we are operating requires an 
evaluation by a 12-person, ad hoc group, at intervals of no less than every five years. The 
first one is getting underway now. The Council will be appointed by Secretary Gardner. They 
are obliged, under the law, to report to the Congress, to the Secretary and to the President by 
January 1 , 1968 . I feel quite certain that the Secretary and the Commissioner will be very 
insistent that there be an interdisciplinary approach to that evaluation— a nationwide appraisal 
of what has happened or what is going on in vocational education, particularly related to the 
purposes in the new Act. 
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We see many other evidences now in vocational education of the active participation and 
the influence of the social scientist* For example, last summer, our office sponsored three 
inter-locking seminars as an in-service training program for the entire staff of our division. 
There were full-time sociologists, psychologists, and economists, working with the staff each 
day. The general objective was to help our staff to become familiar with the various influences 
these other disciplines have upon vocational and technical education. The Brookings Institution 
is presently conducting a study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation on Economic Issues in 
Vocational Education. It becomes a striking revelation to attempt to make an analysis of the 
eeojuGioic issues in vocational education because they are manifold. Another very significant 
participation, with an injection of still other disciplines, is the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Curriculum Workshop conducted last summer. People were invited from all over the 
world to participate in planning the development of the identification of a different kind of 
curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools; a curriculum that would have the effect of 
giving the young person in our public schools a better orientation to the world of work without 
sacrificing the attainment of skills in the three R's. A certain kind of influence will have to 
be brought to bear upon the public educators of this country in order for them to take a 
searching look at the elementary and secondary education curriculums ; and to bring about a 
transition that will guarantee young people to grow up with a more thorough knowledge of all 
the factors and influences that make a comm unity a desirable place in which to live and work. 
Inherent in these understandings are social and economic implications of all America at work. 
Occupational education must be much more than ^he process of acquiring technical "know how." 
Thus, we must recognize that technical "know how" must be supplemented with instruction that 
leads to civic and social responsibility for citizenship in all occupations in our 20th century 
labor force. 

We were pleasantly surprised to find that the Educational Testing Services at Princeton had 
assigned a man full time to work with educators and vocational educators in measuring the pro- 
ficiency of vocational teachers. It seems quite clear now that we can no longer conduct voca- 
tional and technical education programs apart from the economic, social, political, psycho- 
logical conditions of the society that exists today and that we can foresee in the future. 
Neither can vocational education and guidance be separated, as I think they have been in many 
instances in our history. To get some idea of what is expected in the way of economic and 
social conditions, I would suggest that you read the Research Institute of America staff 
recommendations brought together in June 1964 entitled "Your Business in the Next Fifteen 
Years," which is a striking analysis of what we can look forward to in the next 15 years. These 
recommendations consider the population boom, and the growth of the American economic system 
in terns of gross national product. Let me point out just a few things that I think are 
extremely forcefuls "In briefest summary, we see the makings of an enormous economic boom 
ahead. Fifty million more Americans waiting to be served, fed and satisfied by enterprise. 

The gross national product hitting the incredible total of $1.2 trillion measured in constant 
I960 dollars. This is four times the amount of everything this nation produced, transported, 
and shot off on five continents at the peak of our war effort in 1942." The report goes on to 
say: "We also see major problems in providing the jobs, and therefore the incomes necessary 

to bring this boom to reality." 

No matter what educational problem you approach today, you run headlong into social, 
economic,, political, psychological conditions and influences that may well determine the success 
or failure of an educational program. To ignore the "facts of life" about these conditions and 
influences is almost suicidal. We see sane present evidences of a kind of ignoring of economic 
and social facts of life in the great cities— problems in what has been described as social 
dynamite, a very important area for the educator to examine thoroughly. Our staff, along with 
people in the Department of Labor, are taking very searching looks at the "Watts" situation in 
other cities. There is a most interesting experiment going on in Chicago in an interagency work 
project, reaching down into neighborhoods, person by person, door to door, trying to identify 
needs and behavorial characteristics of people, many of whom have never seen anybody interested 
in their families for three generations. The educator obviously is going to have to be concerned 
with this kind of situation. 

The great importance of interdisciplinary action in vocational education and guidance is 
brought heme most forcefully in a statement of John Maynard Keynes' in his book "The General 
Theory of Employment Interest and Money." He wrote this back in 1935: "The ideas of economists 

and political philosophers, both when they are right and when they are wrong, are more powerful 
than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world is ruled by little else. Practical men, who 
believe (and I include vocational educators in this) themselves to be quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of acme defunct economist." That probably alarms 
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vocational educators and the guidance people, too. It should probably greatly alarm the social 
scientists, too, because, if there is some substance to this, and I am inclined to believe there 
is, then the influence of the social scientists can be critical or pivotal on an educational 
program. An illustration of this may be found in the Harbison and Myers book, "Education, 
Manpower, and Economic Growth," which lists many references that argue against vocational edu- 
cation in secondary schools. Personally, I think the arguments are not very well justified in 
terms of social and economic conditions, bdt these two reputable economists think differently. 

Of course, they make their case and rightly so, but the educator, the vocational educator, and 
the guidance person are going to have to examine such theories very carefully before they become 
the slaves of something that could become defunct in a serious social situation in this country. 
This is an illustration to show how you can be influenced rightly or wrongly by the theories of 
good thinking social scientists. 

In consideration of the objectives of the conference, we need to examine the status of 
guidance in vocational education, and to identify the problem areas. The matter of the status 
of vocational education, and of guidance in vocational education was examined by the panel of 
consultants that was brought about by President Kennedy's education message in 1961. The panel, 
as you know, produced the report, "Education in a Changing World of Work." The recommendations 
that came out of that report led to the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
set the stage for many changes that are taking place in vocational education. 

Very briefly, the principal thing about the new Act which has meaning for the seminar, has 
to do with the six purposes that are spelled out in that Act. They represent one approach to 
what we are calling a total balanced program of vocational education. The first of the six 
deals with programs for youth in high school. The number one purpose in the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 sets up an important but somewhat controversial issue. Some economists 
contend that vocational education, as we have known it in the United States, has no place in 
the secondary schools. 

The second of the six concerns vocational education for persons who have completed or left 
the high school, and who are available for full-time study in preparation for entering the labor 
market. This requires a type of post-high school or an area program that can accommodate the 
younger or older dropout from school as well as high school graduates. In my own view, one 
weakness of the education system in this country is the fact that a person could make the wrong 
choice, an inadvertent mistake, and suffer from it all of his life. I am sure many of you know 
of companions, friends or associates, who made the wrong decision somewhere --they dropped out 
of school prematurely, or they made the wrong choice of a career— and then suffered severe 
penalties for the rest of their lives, A total balanced program of education should permit a 
citizen, young or old, to correct his mistakes— at any time during his life— thus having 
recourse to a variety of educational services for personal readjustment when required. 

The third of the six purposes is vocational education for those who have alredy entered the 
labor market and need training or retraining to update or upgrade their job skills. 

The fourth of the six purposes has to do with the vocational education for persons who have 
academic, social, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in regular vocational 
education programs. We were disappointed to find in our first survey of the distribution of 
expenditures under the new Act, that less than three percent of the money had been devoted in 
the states for programs for persons with special needs. Admittedly, to identify the needs of 
these people and assist them to find a program that suits their needs is a most difficult task. 
It is also extremely difficult to motivate these people to permit educational growth. Many are 
adults who have already entered the labor market and who need training or retraining to achieve 
stability or advancement in employment. The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 and 
other federal legislation, also offers opportunities for this type of training. 

The fifth of these purposes has to do with the construction of facilities— a "first" such 
use for vocational education federal funds. About 40 percent of last year's funds went into 
the construction of new facilities. These funds are bringing about dramatic developments in 
the building of a great variety of area vocational education facilities, such as: departments of 
comprehensive high schools; secondary vocational area schools; specialized vocational-technical 
high schools; technical institutes; post-secondary types of area schools; the junior and 
community colleges; and. the four-year colleges and universities. The bottleneck of the lack of 
physical plant became acute when we began to implement the Manpower Development and Training Act 
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of 1962 . You would be amazed at the number of programs that must use faciltiies of all kinds — 
garages, abandoned school buildings, or whatever can be obtained. It is a fact that the program 
cannot move forward until there are some respectable facilities available for people to use 
and profit from bona fide, high quality training programs. 

The last of these purposes which, incidentally, bears directly on guidance, has to do' with 
what we call the ancillary services. This was designed by the Congress to assure quality in 
all vocational education programs— elements such as teacher training, supervision, program 
evaluation, special demonstration experimental programs at the State level, development of 
instructional materials. State administration and leadership, periodic evaluation of State and 
local vocational education programs, and studies dealing with information regarding current and 
projected manpower needs and job opportunities. There is a specific reference to vocational 
guidance services. In the "official" definition of vocational education in the new Act, 
vocational guidance is mentioned specifically as an important area to be financed with the 
grant funds that come to the States. 

Another of the conference purposes has to do with stimulating interdisciplinary research 
interests. We have made noticeable progress in research in the last two years since the 
passage of the Act. Meaningful, substantial, and reliable research on real problems can now be 
carried out. This seminar should lead us to seme problems in the field of guidance, and hope- 
fully, attract the interest of the social scientist to help solve these problems is contained in 
one of the recommendations that has come out of the subcommittee of the President's Committee on 
Specialized Personnel. This distinguised subcommittee is made up of such men as Dr. Felix Robb 
of Peabody College and Ralph Boynton of the Bank of America, One of their many recommendations, 
with respect to vocational guidance, was how to bring what they call the "user,” that is the 
potential employer, and the product of the public schools— the graduate or the dropout — closer 
together instead of relying on the counselor in this country to do this tremendous job that 
needs to be done. They are talking about a new kind of person, a coordinator who would work 
with the counselor in bringing the user closer together with the product of the public schools. 
They also recommend the establishment of a sophisticated center of occupational information in 
every State that would bring to the entire public school system a constant flow of labor market 
information, job requirements, and training opportunities. Obviously, these recommendations 
would require substantial financing and some real aggressive action in this country. 

The matter of projecting long range needs and goals is one of the basic charges in the new 
Vocational Education Act of 1963* The programs that are to be designed and operated must be 
geared to potential job opportunities. 

There is a growing interest in the benefit-cost analysis method of budgeting and planning. 
Very briefly, it tries to measure the benefit you want to accomplish in a program by putting a 
cost figure on it and by making a decision as to whether the benefit you identified is worth the 
cost, or whether you want to modify the benefit and change the cost. You attempt to measure 
objectives in terns of quantity and quality, and then put a price tag on them and proceed to 
try to reach these objectives. This is an approach to the matter of projecting long range needs 
and goals, and it is significantly identified as one of the conference objectives. If you want 
to address yourselves to something very pertinent in terms of guidance, you could try to take the 
benefit-cost approach. What is the long time goal of guidance in vocational education, and 
which objectives are realistic this year, next year, or five years from now; finally, compare • 
them with conditions expected fifteen years from now by the American Institute of Research. 

Another one of the objectives has to do with establishing policy and program guidelines. 
There is a tremendous educational training program being carried on by private industry and 
business. It runs into billions of dollars and far outreaches the financial magnitude of our * 
programs. You could also go to the military, or the private schools of this country, and find 
a vast investment in these training programs. To the extent that we can, and keeping within the 
provisions of the Federal Act, we are establishing policies and program guidelines, which are 
based primarily on the statement of purpose in the Vocational Education Act. 

Let me read this purpose to you: The purpose of this act, meaning Public Law 88-210, is 
to "authorize Federal grants to States to assist them to maintain, extend, and improve existing 
programs of vocational education, to develop new programs of vocational education, and to 
provide part-time employment for youths who need the earnings from such employment to continue 
their vocational training on a full-time basis, so that persons of all ages in all communities 
of the. State— those in high school, those who have completed or discontinued their formal 
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education and are preparing to enter the labor market, those who have- already entered the labor 
market but need to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, and those with special educational 

v 4 nd C CapS '" Wi11 have ready acce * s to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, 
which is realistic in the light of Actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, 
and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training." That 
purpose was developed by a great number of people, including some very distinguished congressmen. 
If that part of the phrase that has to do with authorizing Federal grants, etc. and the States, 
was deleted and you just stated the remaining section as the basic purpose of vocational education, 
guidance and education in this country, you would have said it most eloquently. 

Another objective of the conference has to do with coordinating and exchanging information, 
which could be wrapped up in the word communication— you could also add to that the dimension of 
coordination and cooperation. Interagency coordination and cooperation is very important to 
assure meaningful programs. 

We are coming to a period now where we need to identify and train an entirely new brand of 
leadership. Those of you who are concerning yourselves with training new leadership should take 1 
a look at this need. The new leaders would be persons who are thoroughly familiar with all of 
the programs that are directed toward the Purpose that I just read, and would have a high degree 
of skill in applying the resources of those programs at the right place, the right time, and 
without confusing the recipient of the services. Recently, I was in Minnesota visiting one of 
three experimental programs we are conducting with the cooperation of 13 Federal agencies. 

Dr. John McCauley of the Department of Labor and I are co-chairmen of these three exper im ental 
projects. We call them ’’concerted services training projects." The whole idea of this experi- 
ment is to try to demonstrate that without any new money or authority, we can coordinate the 
resources of 13 agencies to meet the needs of the people of the three counties— one in New 
Mexico, one in Arkansas, and one in Minnesota. The three local county administrators of these 
programs have entirely different backgrounds of esqaerience and professional training. It will 
be interesting to measure the results of close coordination of these many programs and agencies. 
These projects are examples of what we are going to have to look forward to in the development 
of a whole new kind of leadership, particularly in vocational education and guidance. 

Next, I mention the need to reduce the time lag between research, theory, and practice. 

The Division of Adult and Vocational Research in the Office of Education has a tec hni cal 
advisory committee made up of persons from industry, labor, education, and research. This 
committee is vitally concerned about disseminating and applying research results at the 
operation level. You know very well it doesn't do a bit of good to conduct research which is 
never used. Obviously, this objective has the utmost importance in this seminar. 

The examination of change and what we call systems approach to vocational education would 
be helpful at this point. A little publication here at The University, the SEC Newsletter on 
the conference on Strategy for Educational Change, contains the following observations about 
change: paraphrasing Dr. Kurt Lewin description of "Theoretical Formulations for Change." 

The first phase is "unfreeze." The second is "move," and the third is "refreeze. " He bases 
these theoretical formulations on the assumption that people change to improve their present 
position or to avoid a worse condition. He says the unfreezing involves a kind of dissatis- 
faction with the present. No one should have any trouble cooing to that point. Movement to a 
new condition is achieved by inducement or reward. Refreezing involves the establishment of 
an equilibrium after a new level of behavior has been reached. 

Perhaps, still more applicable to us is Dr. Philo T. Farnsworth's application model of 
education to bring about change. "First, recognize and articulate the need." I presume this 
seminar is going to address itself to that. Secondly, "propose a solution." This seminar will 
not have carried out its work if it can't propose some solutions to our problems. "Third, 
create an interest in the suggested solution." "The fourth is to demonstrate the usefulness of 
the program." We either have it, and it is demonstrated successfully, or we ought to set it 
up, and demonstrate it. "Fifth, invite group and public interest in the program." I'm quite 
sure we have not been successful in generating public interest in vocational guidance. At 
the same time, it certainly is becoming evident that many people are identifying the gui da nce 
problem as the "key" problem of education and vocational education in this country. Xf you 
know the history of vocational education, you will identify these steps that have been 
enumerated. One of the most important steps is the "sixth one, which is obtaining official 
approval and financing." "The seventh step is taking action to remove legal restrictions." 

We have some legal restrictions appearing already in the Vocational Education Act, and one of 
them of great importance is the absence of a provision for stipends in the research program. 

There will be efforts made to seek an amendment which removes this inhibiting l e gal 
restriction to the implementation of research programs and leadership development. 
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Closely correllated with change are the results of using the systems approach. What we 
see developing in vocational education across the country is what you might call an over- 
simplified systems approach to vocational education. This system starts something like this. 
You begin with all applicable Federal and State legislation. This includes all the Federal and 
State laws , local provisions for programs, appropriations— all legal authority to move ahead. 

The second step is the matter of the development of regulations, policies, procedures, guide- 
lines at all levels- -Federal, State, and local, and, hopefully, very well coordinated. The 
third step, in vocational education particularly, but in many other programs too, is the State 
plan. It is simply a basic contract which sets forth the conditions under which a State will 
conduct a program. 

The next item in the system is dynamic and dramatic, which we call the projected activities 
program. Each State is required to submit to us an explanation of what they propose to do in 
the next year with the funds they have— Federal, State, and local. They are to give an explana- 
tion and justification of this proposed program. A State does not get any money— this is part 
of the system— until its projected activities program is thoroughly reviewed and approved. 

This is a cooperative venture between the State and the Nation in trying to bring about the 
maximum use of the dollar. The next step in this system is reporting, primarily involving the 
submission of annual statistical, financial, and descriptive reports. The reports which have 
come in for the first year of the new Act, the fiscal year 1965, are being reviewed very care- 
fully. 
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The projections for 1967, incidentally, Trill be due May 15 . Each State, through these 
vehicles will say what it proposes to do in the fiscal year 1967. Here you have the beginning 
Of the feedback into the system. In addition, the evaluation which I have already mentioned 
should be a very valuable feedback into this system. A similar effort will be made to measure 
what is not being done, or rather who is not being served, why, where are they, who are they, 
etc. That will be a very' significant aspect of the feedback. Of course, the research program 
is really a kind of wrap up in the system because the research program should be operating 
continuously to feed back its results into the whole system. If the system is working properly, 
it should result in a constantly improved and expanded program. That is an over- simplification 
of what we call a systems approach in vocational education, and I commend it to the guidance 
people for similar use. 

Finally, we need to be concerned with these challenges. I ask myself and you, "Can we in 
our American society, in fact, provide education for all the children cf all the people?" We 
have expounded this philosophy ever since I have known anything about education. We have 
professed to be committed to an educational program that will educate all the children of all 
the people. I say the challenge is, "Can we in fact provide education for all the children of 
all the people, or is that just some kind of a trite statement of purpose and some kind of 
far off dream?" 

Furthermore, "Can we attain in a practical way, and in a democratic manner, the goal of 
developing all persons to their maximum potential ability?" We profess to do this; we profess 
to be committed to it. Again, the serious question and challenge is— can we, in fact, attain 
such a goal? 

The next challen^ is one we have read and heard of for many years— I know the guidance 
people will be familiar with it- -"Can we, in fact, match people with jobs in a democratic way 
in this country?" Can we match people with jobs in the framework of freedom of choice? 
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Next, "Can we provide appropriate education and training for all persons who need it and 
can profit by it?" This is a commitment of vocational education. We profess to offer training 
opportunities for all persons who need it and can profit by it. Can we do that in fact? 



Then looking to the manpower needs of the country, "Can we provide education and training 
for all kinds of jobs, from the least skilled to the most technical and professionally demanding?" 

The last challenging question— "Can we, in fact, provide appropriate education and training 
in all kinds of institutions in this country, both public and private, and stop the either-or 
argument that constantly goes on?" These are the charges, the challenges, the responsibilities 
that the public of this country is expecting us to carry out in education and vocational 
education programs today. 
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OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
DIVISION OF ADULT AND VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Duane M. Nielsen, Director 
Educational Resources Development Branch 



I welcome this opportunity to meet with you here this week. May I extend to you the greetings 
of our Washington staff and assure you of our appreciation for your interest in vocational and 
technical education and your willingness to participate in this timely and important conference. 

We are midway in what will surely he the most dynamic decade in the history of vocational and 
technical education in this country. It will either he dynamic in our ability to successfully iden- 
tify and confront the challenges and problems which we face, or more dramatically in our failure to 
do so. This conference is focused on a segment of these challenges, problems and opportunities. 

That is why you are here and why you will participate actively. It is why you will go home and 
translate the ideas discussed, concepts developed and procedures identified into effective voca- 
tional guidance programs. We wish you success in this conference and in your individual efforts in 
the interest of vocational and technical education. You are the keys to action. We urge you to 
accept this responsibility in your participation here this week and in your subsequent activities. 

I have divided this overview of our research and development activities into four categories. 
First. I have been asked to discuss the July 1 reorganization of the Office of Education and our 
current organizational structure. Second . I will give you a progress report on the fiscal 1965 
activities of our division operated under Section 4 (c) of P.L. 88-210, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Third , I would like to suggest seme priority areas for research and development 
concentration. Fourth , I will review the guidance and counseling projects currently supported 
by our program. 



Reorganization 

When the Department of Education was created by Congress in 1867, the new government unit was 
authorized to have a Commissioner of Education and three clerks. Total budget: $9,400 a year. 

Ninety- three years later — in i960 — the Office of Education had 1,100 employees and was running 
20 separate education programs with annual expenditures of $500,000,000. Today, the Office of 
Education is handling more than 40 education programs with more than $3,300,000,000 authorized. 

It has 1,600 employees. 

The statistics demonstrate the obvious. Education has finally come into its own. It is not 
growing — it is exploding. Congress has given the U.S. Office of Education major responsibilities 
for carrying out programs to improve American education. 

Early in 1965, the President of the United States — at the request of HEW Secretary 
Celebrezze — appointed a special Task Force "to advise and assist the Office of 'Education meet 
its new program responsibilities." The Task Force, headed by Dwight Ink of the Atomic Commission, 
included members of both the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission. 

For three months, the Ink group probed, questioned, investigated, and evaluated. On June l4, 
1985, the Task Force completed its work. Four days later. Secretary Celebrezze submitted the Task 
Force's recommendations to the President and the Cabinet. The Task Force concluded that the Office 
of Education had become "fragmented and unduly layered" by a patchwork of organizational units 
created for each new education law — sometimes for each new title of a law. A reorganization was 
necessary. But the neat little boxes were only part of the story. 

The Ink group singled out a most important element in revamping the Office of Education — new 
blood. First priority, said the Task Force, is to recruit new personnel. It urged that competent 
personnel from disciplines other than professional education be carefully considered for service in 
the Office of Education. It called for an Ad Hoc committee under the Deputy Commissioner to iden- 
tify vacancies, review applications, and set up recruiting teams. It asked for hard-hitting re- 
cruiting efforts at both professional and clerical levels. 
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DIVISION OP ADULT AMD VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 



Director - David S, Bushnell 
Pr ogram planni n g Specialist * Sylvia G» McCollum 

Program Management Officer - Francis A.Hennigan 

program Assistant - Sarah T.Horsburgh 




/ 



[educational resources 

i DEVEL0R4ENT BRANCH 

Director - Duane M.Nielsen 




EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
BRANCH 

Director - Bernhard Yabroff 




HUMAN RESOURCES BRANCH 
Director - Alice Y. Scates 


Sidney C. High 
Mary Lee Hurt 
John E. Bean 
Lawrence Braaten 
Otto P. Legg 
Virginia P. Thomas 
Frieda Denenmark 




Marc Matland 
Jack A. Vilson 
Joseph A. Brackett 
Robert Herman 
William T. Blair 




Richard B. Otte 
Robert G. Hayden 
Richard D. Bloom 
Sidney Ann Sullivan 
Eunice H* Jones 



TRANSPARENCY 2. DAVR Organizational Structure Effective July 1, 19&5 
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As the Ink proposals were carried into effect, the Office of Education prepared for orderly- 
chaos, Eight hundred new personnel had to he hired — including many top-level" super-graders. 
Personnel from defunct bureaus had to be reassigned. Additional office space had to be found 
in buildings outside 400 Maryland Avenue. The Bureau of Higher Education, for example, went 
ftrcm 187 to 336 positions. Entire bureaus were moved ,physically to new locations. Other 
bureaus merely evaporated. 



The major reorganization and adjustment involving the vocational and technical education 
research and development program, and the administration of Section 4(c) of P.L. 88-210, is that 
we were formerly the Occupational Research and Planning Program (ORP) in the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education (DVTE). We are now the Division of Adult and Vocational Research 
(DAVR) in the new Bureau of Research (BR) as shown in the DVTE structure after reorganization in 
Transparency 1 ; additional DAVR organizational and staffing detail is given in Transparency 2. 



Specific procedures have been implemented to assure close coordination and communication 
between DAVR and DVTE. This is essential if researoh and development and program operation are 
to render effective service. Joint staff meetings, committees, project and program review are 
parts of this effort. There are definite advantages to DAVR and the other QE research programs 
being centralized in the new Bureau of Research. Uniform procedures and a coordinated concentra- 
tion on research and development priorities in education should result in increased program 
efficiency. One combined policies and procedures document for the Bureau of Research has been 
prepared. All proposals should be sent to the Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education, 
where they will be assigned to the appropriate Division for processing. 



FY 1965 PROGRESS REPORT 



On June 30, 1965 , the Occupational Research and Planning Program (DAVR since July 1) 
completed its first year of activity. Although «he program had been in operation slightly less 
than nine months the response was impressive. In summary: — 

- 475 proposals were received, almost double our J an u a ry 
1965 estimate. Assuming that each proposal represents 
five man days of effort by those in the research com- 
munity on vocational problems, the program generated 
2,400 man days of effort at no expense to the Government. 

- l46 proposals or 31 percent of the total received were 
approved by the Commissioner and all will become firm 
contracts within the next few weeks. 

- The total appropriation of $11.85 million for fiscal year 
1965 was expended. 



The distributions of projects approved during fiscal 1965 are shown in the ne>± four trans- 
parencies. A brief examination of these distributions provides an overview of the scope and 
diversity of program activity. Transparency 3 indicates the distribution of approved projects 
by areas of major impact. 



TRANSPARENCY 3. DISTRIBUTION OP APPROVED VOCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS BY AREAS OF MAJOR IMPACT, 

PY 1965 (N:l47) 
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16 $ 
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Individual and Social Characteristics 



14 10 J( 



Career Choice 

Guidance and Counseling 

Special Groups (Drop-outs, Adults, 
Disadvantaged, and Slow Learners) 

He search and Development Planning and 
Administration 



5 3°/o 

8 % 

19 . 1356 

40 26 % 



Classification of the project into areas of major impact yielded a l 6 percent 
distribution of approved projects for teacher education and training, 13 percent for immediate 
vocational needs of dropouts, adults, disadvantaged and slow learners; 26 percent for the 
training and support of research personnel, and the rest scattered among the other eight classifi- 
cations • The planning and administration area includes two vocational research centers 2b State 
Vocational Research Coordinating Units, and several small projects aimed at improving research 
management. A high multiplier effect from these projects is expected and reflects a sound first- 
year investment in program growth potential. The number indicated for guidance and counseling 
does not include several projects which have some relevancy to this area. These and others 
approved during fiscal 1966 will be discussed later in this presentation. There is a reasonably 
good distribution of projects covering topics stressed during FY ' 65 , e.g. identification of 
emerging job opportunities, optimum location of vocational schools, evaluation of teacher 
certification requirements, in-service training for vocational teachers, and the improvement 
and expansion of State vocational education planning organizational and administrative capabilities 
We are also supporting or participating in a number of projects concerned with exploiting new 
information handling techniques through computer-assisted instruction, and electronic data 
processing of information on the statistics of the vocational system and on research activities 
completed or in process. Application of systems analysis and operation research technioues to 
major vocational problems is also being attempted. 



The distributions by branch, submitting institution and type of project are given in 
Transparency 4 . * B 



TRANSPARENCY 4. DISTRIBUTION OF APPROVED VOCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS BY BRANCH SUBMITTING INSTITUTION AND TYPS,FY 1965 . 



BRANCH 
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BRANCH 

EO - Employment Opportunities 

HRD - Human Resources Development 

ERD - Educational Resources Development 



TYPE 

Res. Research 

E-D-P Experimental, Development, and Pilot 
Tag. Training 
C Center 

RCU Research Coordinating Unit 



The distribution by Branch shows 67 percent of the projects falling under Educational Resources 
and Development, 24 percent under Human Resources Development, and 9 percent under Employment Oppor- 
tunities. The high percentage in Educational Resources is consistent with the relatively heavy 
emphasis noted above on training programs and on demonstration projects. 
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The problem of attracting competent behavioral scientists to work on vocatimal aspects of 
nuoan resources development, and competent economists to undertake occupational research projects 
has delayed the response in these two areas* The situation is improving, but for the next few 
years we will be ia competition with other research and development programs for behavioral and 
social science research talent* 



A substantial number of approved projects - 72 percent - went to colleges and universities. 

“ isl ® adin S> however, because many university projects were undertaken on 
behalf of State and local school systems* 



A better balance was achieved in the distribution of types of projects* Thirty- two percent 
was for research, 29 percent for experimental, developmental and pilot programs, 22 percent for 
training, and 17 percent for research centers and State Coordinating Units. The relatively large 
proportion of experimental and training projects should yield early and visible results and 
thereby make Imnediate contributions to an improved vocational system. 



1116 geographical distribution shown in Transparency 5 reflects a eoneentraMon nr* ■*- 

'<J\ Un0iS £ ***“%■* with 57 percent of the toJaf nSer In 

t^ese five States. Only 13 States show no approved projects during fiscal 1965. 



TRANSPARENCY 5. DISTRIBUTION OF APPROVED VOCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS BY STATES, FY 1965. (N:l47) 



Alabama , 0 

Alaska 0 

Arizona X 

Arkansas 2 

California x6 

Colorado 5 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 1 

District of Columbia 4 

Florida 7 

Georgia 2 

Hawaii 0 

Idaho 2 

Illinois xi 

Indiana 0 

Iowa 4 

Kansas X 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana X 

Maine 0 

Maryland 3 

Massachusetts 5 

Michigan 9 

Minnesota 3 

Mississippi X 

Missouri 2 

Montana X 



Nebraska 2 

Nevada 0 

New Hampshire 0 

New Jersey 3 

New Mexico x 

New York X 2 

North Carolina 2 

North Dakota x 

Ohio 5 

Oklahoma 7 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 9 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina x 

South Dakota 0 

Tennessee 0 

Texas 3 

Utah x 

Vermont 0 

Virginia 0 

Washington 2 

West Virginia 0 

Wisconsin 7 

Wyoming 0 



? f the tW °v. re3e S? h 5* devel0 Tme nt centers, the five research and development units 
and the 24 State research coordinating units is shown in Transparencies 6. 7- and 8. 

ShSI! reao ^ rce ! tor specialized purposes nave proven to be quite productive. 

J£«>e deVel0P “ nt unita vlU * *»«•* «*■» proposals thl. .prlng 




Transparency to 

OF THE TWO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



Transparency 7 

LOCATION' OF THE FIVE FESEAFCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNITS 
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LOCATION OF THE 24 STATE RESEARCH COORDINATING UNITS 
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m. °J«f L » the statistics indicate program activity at a much higher level than we expected. 
Where imbalances existed, adjustments have been sought through active solicitation and sponsor- 
ship of needed studies. We expect to do more of this as our professional staff expands. 



The Conditions and Procedures and the Federal Regulations governing the submission and 
handling of proposals and the administration of contracts were first issued in November 1964 
Over 15,000 copies have been distributed throughout the educational and research communities! 
In March, supplementary Conditions and Procedures were issued for submitting proposals on 
vocational research centers, and in April for proposals on State research coordinating units. 



A Preliminary Statement of Guidelines for the Occupational Research and Planning Program 
was issued simultaneously with the Conditions and Procedures. This statement of program 
objectives and research priorities reinforced the more legalistic program documents and enabled 
us to announce our presence and state our program interests to the public. More then 15,000 
copies have been distributed. ^ 



Every available opportunity has been followed up to initiate meetings with other Federal 
agencies, professional societies, foundations, and business organizations having an actual or 
potential role in vocational research. At the annual conventions of the American Vocational 
Association, the American Educational Research Association, and the American Psychological 
Association, the new program was presented to large and receptive audiences. Presentations 
were also made at nine regional conferences, conducted in January and February bv the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education for State Directors of Vocational Education and their 

Sw&fXSi 



Modest efforts were made in the dissemination of research results. Lines of communication 
have been established with State Directors of Vocational Education and State Department of 
Education Research staffs through the distribution of periodical listings and abstracts of 

proposals received and funded. Arrangements haveaLso been made to furnish information regularly 
to research journals and newsletters. B * 



4 . 1.4 directors of Cen !? ers and State Research Coordinating Units will become an integral part of 
this dissemination and communication function. 



The reorganization of the Office of Education should help us to improve this vital function 
The Division of Research Dissemination and Training in the Bureau of Research will, among other * 
things, make available an Electronic Data Processing System for the storage, retrieval, and 
dissemination of research information. 
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Closely related to stimulation and dissemination efforts is the provision of consultative 
services to prospective sponsors of proposals. These services range from expressing an opinion 
on the relative merits of a budding concept to lengthy and involved meetings and exchanges of 
correspondence on the actual development and drafting of a formal proposal. These services 

!^r id !t.L riC l!t. area f ^?° th teachine “A receiving instruction on research and development design 
and methods; they probably provide the most severe tests of the professional skills and attitudes 

We £ aVe been able > of co ^ se > to accommodate all requests. 

In recognition of this problem, we have indirectly expanded our consultative capabilities by 

funding the two vocational research centers and 24 State research coordinating units, in addition, 
the series of intensive seminars was conducted at four major universities for vocational researchers 
on research objectives and proposals preparation procedures and methods. We intend to continue 

o expand support for this type of activity. Six additional research seminars will be conducted 
tnis spring. 
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The earlier mentioned preponderance of university sponsors of projects in fiscal year 1965 
mnphasizes the need to improve the research capabilities of State and local educational agencies. 
Most of the efforts discussed above point in this direction. The lack of response on thepart of 
State and local school districts is often not so much a shortage of available research talent as 
a need for training professionally qualified persons in the mechanics of preparing proposals. The 
creation of the new Bureau of Research gives the Office of Education an excellent opportunity to 
revamp and simplify its research application and funding procedures. 
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Considerable effort has been made to develop and maintain close relationships with 
other Government agencies. An immediate concern is with working out effective opera- 
ting relationships between the Division of Vocational and Technical Education and the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research, and with the four other Divisions in the 
new Bureau of Research: Division of Research Training and Dissemination: Division of 

Elementary and Secondary Re search j Division of Higher Education Research; and 
Division of Laboratories and Research Development. 

We have, of course, considerable experience in working with the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, and the legislative mandate in the 1963 Act enables us 
to concentrate on providing research and development support to its programs. The 
disadvantages of organizational separation between the research and operating programs 
should be offset by the ability of the Division of Adult and Vocational Research to 
focus all applicable program resources of the Bureau of Research on the needs of the 
vocational system. For example, the Division of Research Training and Dissemination 
and the Division of Laboratories and Research Development offer new and promising support 
potential. 

We are also engaged in efforts to define the vocational implications of the research 
provisions of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and have been active in 
developing methods of funding comprehensive projects from the resources of several other 
statutory programs. 

In improving our coordination with other Federal agencies, we have concentrated 
principally with the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training of the Labor Department, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity. With OMAT we have developed a good division of 
labor on complementary research and development areas of emphasis. We are working out 
Joint support arrangements for vocationally oriented projects involving the Office of 
Economic Opportunities and the Office of Education. During the current fiscal year we 
plan to strengthen program contacts with the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and with agencies such as Defense and NASA which also make major investments in man- 
power research and training. 

PRIORITY AREAS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONCENTRATION 

Seven areas of special emphasis have been selected by DAVR for priority attention 
during 1966-1967. These areas are indicated on Transparency 9« I will discuss these 
priority areas in terras of their application to vocational and technical education in 
general, however, the implications for guidance and counseling are obvious, particularly 
in priority seven. 

TRANSPARENCY 9 PRIORITY AREAS FOR 1966 AND 1967 

1. Program Evaluation 

2. Curriculum Experimentation and Development 

3. Personal and Social Significance of Work 

U. Personnel Recruitment and Development 

5. Program Organization and Administration 

6. Adult Education 

7. Occupational and Other Manpower Information and 
Career Choice Processes 

1. Program Evaluation 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 requires that a report evaluating Federally 
supported programs in vocational education be presented to the President and the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1968. Research projects designed to contribute to 
this evaluation have a high priority since they must necessarily be completed well in 
advance of the January 1, 1968, date. Research will be directed to the following 
specific problem areas: 
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(l) Determining the effectiveness of new vocational education programs supported 
ty Federal funds under the 1963 Act with reference to career patterns) employ- 
ment records, and incomes of graduates and non-graduates; the amounts and 
kinds of vocational and on-the-job training considered necessary by employers; 
high school dropout rates; and other measurable factors relating to the success 
or lack of success of participants in such programs. Particular attention 
will be focused on the intergovernmental fiscal relations aspect of vocational 
education; e.g., the extent to which matching funds for new programs represent 
new resources devoted to vocational education. 
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(2) Comparative studies of alternative methods of preparing individuals for work 
and economic evaluation of training programs in particular occupational fields. 
Studies which seek to determine the relative effectiveness and relative costs 
of the many ways young people are prepared for work and the ways in which ex- 
perienced workers acquire additional training will be actively pursued. 

(3) The impact of vocational education on job changes (emong areas, occupations, 
and industries) and other aspects of economic resources mobility will be care- 
fully considered. 

2. Curriculum Experimentation and Development 

The basic objective of this area of concentration has been to stimulate a critical 
examination of present educational practices in vocational and adult education, particular- 
ly those that relate to the teaching of disadvantaged youth and to encourage and support 
research and development projects in curriculum and teaching of new and emerging 
occupational skills. Among the highest priority items in vocational education is the 
need to identify the knowledge and skills required to qualify for a cluster of rapidly 
developing occupational opportunities. The establishment of new configurations of voca- 
tional programs which will concentrate on groupings of related occupations, such as the 
health services or agriculture services occupations, will be explored. The best deve- 
loping instructional resources, media, and facilities will be applied in the development 
of these new skills. Recent innovations in simulation training x and computer based 
instruction, particularly those pioneered by NASA and the Armed Forces, will be explored 
for their relevance to vocational education. Experiences gained at the Job Corps Centers 
and MDTA programs will be evaluated and emulated where applicable. 

The Division will be interested in curriculum proposals which examine, experiment 
with, and offer well articulated programs at various grade levels below that of professional, 
including the specification of teaching methods, and materials in the following occupational 
fields: * 

(1) Health services occupations 

(2) Engineering- technician occupations 

(3) Recreational occupations 

(4) Ornamental horticulture and agriculture services occupations 

(5) Building maintenance 

(6) Public service occupations 

( 7 ) Social we If are occupations 

(8) Office occupations 

In addition, studies which evaluate these and other curriculum offerings and curriculum 
materials are desired. The principal purpose will be to identify the relative effective- 
ness of different methods of teaching and the best combination of practices and materials 
in preparing people for newly emerging job opportunities. 
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Research and experimentation will also be focused on new administrative structures 
and organizational patterns for establishing and carrying out new occupational training 
and adult education programs. This should include consideration of new and improved 
methods of teacher utilization and the application of educational technology to the 
needs of adult and vocational education. 
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3o Personal and Social Significance of Work 



The concept of work as a major factor in adult life is central in our society. 

Fran his work the individual derives not only his income hut also many of his 
personal satisfactions and his status in the social groups with which he has con- 
tact. In order to prepare him for his role as an employed adult and to help him 
continue to grow hoth as an individual and as a member of society, it is necessary 
for us to increase our understanding of hat; a person forms his concepts of work. 

We need to know more about the kinds of things which motivate him in various work- 
related situations and the ways in which he derives his satisfaction from them. 
Knowledge about a person* s aspirations and their relationship to his' abilities are 
vital in providing counseling and guidance. The place of different kinds of work in 
the individual* s value structure and also in the value structure of various social 
groups is of major importance in his choice of an occupation. The interaction 
of his work and his self-concept throughout the various life-stages of adolescence 
through maturity must be considered in preparing the person for work entry as well 
as continuing education and training. 

Understanding the worker as an individual and as a member of society is crucial 
in planning his education and evaluating his performance. Research in terms of the non' 
college bound will be encouraged in all of the areas mentioned above, and development 
projects which utilize such knowledge for purposes of counseling or designing better 
educational programs will be considered. 



4 , Per s onnel Recruitment and Development 



Accelerated technological change, space research and development, a rapid 
expansion of the service industries, and an expanded vocational education program 
at the secondary and post- secondary levels has increased the demand for vocational 
teachers. New area vocational schools are being built. Many high schools and 
community colleges are adding vocational courses. To keep pace, it is imperative 
that nigh priority be accorded to the recruiisRent and development of competent 
vocational and adult education personnel; thus the goal of this fourth area is to 
assist in the development of an adequate supply of the types of personnel needed to 
staff new programs of vocational and adult education and to develop procedures to 
permit the upgrading of present personnel. 

Studies are needed which relate to the determination of the numbers , qualifica- 
tions, and sources of people needed to meet the staffing requirements of current and 
projected adult and vocational programs. 

Research is needed to determine what vocational teaichers should be taught and 
how teacher preparation programs should be organized at our Nation's colleges and 
universities. 

The development of experimental programs for training new and current personnel 
are required. This should include the training not. only of vocational teachers and 
counselors but school administrators and related vocational-technical-adult 
educational personnel. Funds are available to conduct summer and other institutes 
for teachers for new emerging occupations or to upgrade the competencies of teachers 
presently engaged in adult and vocational programs. 



5. Program Organization and Administration 

A number of investigations should be directed to the improvement of existing 
organizational structures of vocational education at State and local levels. The 
identification of factors which influence change, such as attitudes of State boards 
for vocational education; use of advisory groups; involvement of appropriate groups 
in the formulation of State plans, of matching funds, and other patterns of organi- 
zation which facilitate rapid adaptation of program activities is urgently needed. 
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Successful local, State, and regional programs and their related organizational 
structures used to be identified and ccmmmlcated elsewhere. Organizational and 
administrative patterns of vocational education programs already in existence need 
evaluation. Those that are successful need recognition and communication to other 
practitioners. Recent trends in general education, such as ungraded schools, team 
teaching, flexible scheduling, and individualized instruction need to be adapted 
to the purposes of vocational education. 




6. Adult and Continuing Education 

The increased emphasis on adult and continuing education is reflected in a sub- 
stantial number of Federal programs, such as the Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the Economic Opportunity Act. This rapidly growing field requires definition 
and improved institutional patterns. Many previous attempts at planning have failed 
because of the lack of knowledge about the number and kinds of adults presently en- 
gaged in educational activities and of the number and kinds of courses sad programs 
available to them. It is not possible to build a sound plan without a more accurate 
picture of the size and scope of the current enterprise. 

Emphasis will be given first to determining the extent of participation in adult 
and continuing education activities. This undertaking will probably be in the nature 
of a census which will provide more reliable data on the numbers of adults participating 
in specific kinds of educational activities. 

A second undertaking of equal importance is the assessment of the kinds of 
courses and programs for adults currently available in this country. Substantial 
programs in adult education are carried on by diverse agencies and organizations 
as department? of the Federal government, colleges and universities, junior and 
community colleges, propriatary schools, industrial firms, labor unions, public school 
systems, libraries and museums, and voluntary organizations of various kinds. It is 
necessary to understand the nature and scope of these offerings before attempting the 
design of future large-scale programs for adults. 

Research is also needed on the problem of what motivates adults to continue 
learning and how they learn. It seems clear that both the motives of adults in seeking 
to learn and the process itself is different from what happens with children and 
adolescents, but definitive knowledge is lacking. 

Emphasis will be placed on the development and evaluation of s 

(1) The methods of recruiting and training teachers and leaders for 
adult and continuing activities; 

(2) Ways in which adult education organizations and agencies can 
be coordinated in bringing their resources to bear on areas in 
which there is critical need for social action; 

(3) Definition of the needs of older persons for broadening their 
education or learning new work skills; 

(k) Educational programs for semiliterate adults to enable them 
to live more successfully in an urban environment; and 

(5) Patterns of organizing and administering new institutions or 
agencies designed specifically for the education of adults. 
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7. Occupational Information and Career Choice 

One of the severest handicaps to vocational and teclmical education has been the 
dearth of relevant occupational data and methods for effective communication of such 
information. Lack of knowledge about the ways in which career decisions are shaped 
has all too often led to the selection and preparation of youngsters for inappropriate 
careers, particularly those who can least afford to make wrong commitments. 
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Occupational information needs will fee met through a variety of studies. For example, 
new and growing occupational fields will fee surveyed to identify akin competencies and 
training requirements, and to determine future employment needs* Occupati onal classifi- 
cation systems will fee analyzed for possible improvement, The costs of vocational educa- 
tion which are borne fey students - such as tuition, transportation, and earnings given 
up to attend school « will fee weighed against the returns to the individual in pers onal 
income, job satisfaction, and other benefits* 

Projects which relate to improved methods of packaging and disseminating occupatio nal 
opportunity information will also fee sought in order to meet the needs of specific audiences 
such as the h ig h school dropout, the slow learner, 'disadvantaged youngsters, parents, hard 
core unemployed, etc. 

Studies of the process of recruiting end selecting counselors and the entire process 
of vocational guidance and career choice are extremely important* We need to expand 
counseling practices which provide occupatloxml information to the non-college bound 

student* We need to assess counselor competencies and to develop methods for their up- 
grading. 

Projects which do not fall in one of these seven priority areas may fee funded if con- 
ditions warrant support of such programs. 

In addition to these general priority areas, priorities have been established for 
training seminars, institutes and workshops for the sooner of 19 66 . Obese priorities are 
listed on Transp arency 10 , We plan to fund several such activities for vocatio nal g uidan ce 
and counseling personnel under priority 8 on this list. Proposals for conducting 1966 
summer institutes and seminars should fee submitted fey February 15 . Priorities for 1967 
summer training activities will, fee established and communicated during the summer of 1966 * 

We will welcome your suggestions of activities to fee included in the 1967 priority listing. 



TRANSPARENCY 10* PRIORITIES FOR TRAINER, SEMINARS, INSTITUTES, AND WORKSHOPS, 

SUMMER 1966 

1* State and Local Leadership Development 

2, Administration and Operation of Programs for the Disadvantaged 
3* Teacher Educators - Instructional Media 

4» Home Economics Teachers - Programs for Wage-earning Occupations 

5. Administrators and Counselors - Post- secondary Programs 

6 , Teaching Psychiatric Nursing 

7. Fluid-power Teachers 

8 , Vocational Guidance and Counseling Personnel 
9* Teachers of Numerical Control 

10, Office Education Teachers and Teacher Educators 

11, State and Local Technical Education Administrators 

12, Teachers of Instrumentation 

13* Teachers of Agriculture Technologies 
14, Dental Assistant Instructors 

15* Heine Economics Teachers - Preparation for Employment in Group Care and 
Guidance of Children 
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GU3DMCE AND COUNSELING PROJECTS 

The Division of Adult and Vocational Research has approved 22 projects which relate 
directly or have some relevancy to vocational guidance and counseling. Eleven additional 
proposals have been received and are currently being processed. I will quickly review 
brief summaries of the 22 approved projects. The first 15 are more directly relevant to 
guidance and counseling, than the remaining seven. You may secure additional informa- 
tion on a specific project by contacting the principal investigator. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Office of Education 

Division of Adult and Vocational Research 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(P.L. 88-210 Sec. 4(c) ) 

PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD- 109-65 
Contract No.0E-6-85-042 

TITLE: Use of a Mobile Vocational Guidance Unit— A Pilot Project 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Robert H. Zeller, Director 

Department of Guidance Services 

INSTITUTION: State Department • of Public Instruction, Springfield, III. 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $45,500 

DURATION: Beginning, July 1, 1965 Ending, June 30, 1968 

Objectives: To demonstrate what can be accomplished by providing vocational guidance ser- 

vices to non-college bound students in economically underdeveloped and sparsely settled 
areas by: 

1. Providing information about jobs and training opportunities; 

2. Conducting counseling interviews to assist individuals in 
understanding the assets they have to offer on the job 
market, and in recognizing attitudes and skills required 
for job placement, and by 

3* Using two mobile units to transport itinerant counselors 
and a traveling library of guidance materials into the 
sparsely settled areas where the specified groups of 
students are located. 

Procedures: Six economically underdeveloped communities will be selected. Actual guidance 

services will be provided within these communities throughout the first two years of the 
demonstration project. The third year will be devoted to an evaluation of the two-year 
demonstration period and to assisting schools and communities that will continue providing 
vocational guidance services* The State of Illinois will provide the necessary capital 
outlay for the mobile units. 



PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD- 120-65 
Contract No. OE- 6 - 85 -OOI 

TITLE: New Directions in Vocational Guidance: An Institute for Counselor Education 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Phyllis C. Wilson, Coordinator, Guidance and School Counseling 

INSTITUTION: Queens College, The City University of New York 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6,595 

DURATION: Beginning, July 1, 1965 Ending, November 30, 1965 




Objectives: To provide to counselor educators new knowledges of employment trends and 

major issues in the world of work so that they may, in conference, arrive at an initial 
statement of criteria to be met in revising vocational guidance to meet current needs. 

Procedure : Informative sessions with key personnel from government, industry, labor, 

and counselor education will be followed by group discussions and finally by documenta- 
tion of the thinking of the institute as a whole in a final report* 



PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD-163-65 
Contract No. GE-5-85-059 

TITLE: Vocational Problem-Solving Experiences for Stimulating Career Exploration and 

Interest 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: John D.Krumboltz, Associate Professor of Education and 

Psychology 

INSTITUTION: Stanford University, Stanford, California 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6l,8lO 

DURATION: ^Beginning June 1, 1965 Ending, November 30, 1966 

Objectives: To find ways of motivating young people to take advantage of job training 
opportunities, to continue their education, to see the world of work as a set of intriguing 
problems, an fl to explore their own career potentialities* A series of life-like problem- 
solving experiences related to particular occupations will be constructed and tested* It 
is hypothesized that tenth grade students who are given an opportunity to solve simulated 
vocational problems will explore possible career opportunities and engage in interest- 
indicative activities to a greater extent than will equivalent subjects given either in- 
formation about these same occupations or more general occupational information. The 
relative effectiveness of interest-generating materials will be tested for each of three 
occupations, in both a suburban and less economically privileged high school, for both 
boys and girls. 

Procedure: In each of two high schools 450 tenth grade students will be randomly 

assigned to the cells of the experimental design (25 students of each sex in each treat- 
ment group for each occupation) so that the total N will be 900. Materials respresenting 
the nine combinations (3 occupations by 3 treatments) will be arranged in a random sequence 
and distributed to students. Criteria of effectiveness will include the drop-out rate, 
self-ratings of occupational interest, extent of voluntary information seeking about 
careers, amount of knowledge about each occupation, interest inventory scores, and willing- 
ness to undergo training for an occupation. Analyses of variance and covariance as well 
as non-parametric methods will be employed to test the hypotheses. 

* Confirmation of letter contract dated June 1, 1965 



PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD-211-65 
Contract No. GE-5-85-094 

TITLE: A Short Course for Secondary School Counselors on Vocational and Technical Training 

and Employment Opportunities 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Huey E. Charlton, Associate Professor of Guidance and 

Counseling 

INSTITUTION: Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $15,447 

DURATION: ^Beginning, June 1, 1965 Ending, August 31, 1965 
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Objectives: Improvement of the professional competencies of secondary school counselors, 

with emphasis on: 

* 

(1) Acquisition of knowledge about needs for personnel in scientific and 
technical pursuits below the professional level. 

(2) Acquisition of knowledge about training opportunities for non-college 
bound youth, with special attention to area schools, MDTA, etc* 

(3) Acquisition of knowledge about employment practices and policies of 
large and small businesses and industries. 

(4) Development of skill in the use of standardized tests. 

Procedures: (l) Thirty selected secondary school counselors will be provided with six 

weeks of classroom instruction by two full-time professors and a variety of on-campus and 
off-campus consultants. 

(2) Six one-day field trips will be made to large and small industries and 
businesses and to vocational and technical schools. 

(3) Dtaring the six- week training program, each enrollee will prepare an out- 
line for at least one inservice training program for the teachers in his school district. 
These local inservice training programs will be scheduled for the 1965-66 school year. 

* A short term authorization of $10,000 was made on June 1, 1965 . to initiate project 
work during the period of contract negotiation. 



PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD-220-65 
Contract No. 0E-5-85-093 

TITLE: .Training Program for Vocational Counselors 

* 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Gordon G. McMahon, Associate Professor, Trade and Technical 

* Education, and Dr. Donald Frick, Associate Professor, Education 
and Guidance 

INSTITUTION: Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $17,990 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, November 30, 1965 

Objectives: 1. To develop counselor skills in implementing practical vocational counseling 

techniques in local canmunities. . 

2. To bring basic factual information to counselors regarding new areas of 
training offered by recent Federal legislation on all aspects of vocational education. 

3. To develop in counselors a better knowledge and understanding of the world 
of work and vocational philosophy so that they may provide more effective vocational 
counseling for individuals at various levels of educational attainment. 

Procedures: 1. Thirty selected school counselors will be provided with four weeks of 

classroom instruction by three full-time professors and a variety of on-campus and off-campus 
consultants. 



2. Each enrollee will have supervised practical experience in testing, inter- 
viewing, and counseling individuals who are being served by the Occupational Adjustment 
Services Center of Denver's Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 

3. Each enrollee will participate in business and industry visitations to 
observe job types, selection procedures, training requirements, etc, 

4. Each enrollee will establish a plan of action based upon the total learning 
experiences of the training program. The plan of action will be formulated in terms of a 
cooperative effort for the enrollee' s local community to meet the vocational education 
needs of the youth of the community. 

* Confirmation of letter contract dated June 1, 1965 
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PROJECT SUMMARY - SRD-403-66 
Contract No* 01-6-85-039 

TZTIEs Maximisation of the Professional Potential of Hone Economies Teachers Through 
Group Counseling 

% 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr* Elisabeth M* Ray, Associate Professor 

Home Economics Education 



INSTITUTION: Pennsylvania State University, Utaiversity Park, Pennsylvania 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $9,335 



DURATION: Beginning, September 1, 1965 Ending, August 31, 1967 



Objectives: 1* 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



To investigate the influence of group counseling in reducing anxiety and 
identify stress amoung prospective home economics teachers* 

To determine, through content analysis of transcriptions of recorded 
counseling sessions, the nature and sources of actual and anticipated 
conflict in relation to commitment to a professi onal role* 

To study the effects of group counseling sessions as measured by 
scores on measures of professional conmitment, self concept, concern 
for students, and seccess in student teaching* 

To study the longitudinal effects of group counseling in individ ualiz ed 
mediation of the personal-professional role and in variations in 
professional history* 



Procedures; Each of three groups of approximately twenty undergraduate Home Economics 
Education majors entering the two term sequence of pre-professional courses will be 
divided into two sub-groups, and assigned randomly to experimental or control conditions. 
Students assigned to experimental conditions will be assigned to a group counseling 
situation in charge of a counselor from the psychology department, which will include two 
periods per week for 12 weeks, of the two-term sequence. The control group will not 
have the counseling experience* Differences between the two groups will be determined 
by measures of professional cemnjitment, self actualization, discrepancy between perceived 
and ideal self, of student estimate of teacher concern, grades in selected courses, and 
scores on student teaohlng* The transcriptions of the recorded counseling session will 
be analyzed for personal-professional role conflict* 



PROJECT SUMMARY - EHD-422-65 

» 

TITLE: Counselor Institute and Follow-Up Workshop Project 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr* Howard E* Mitchell, Director, Human Resources Program 
INSTITUTION: The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $34,662 * 

DURATION: Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1966 

Objectives: This institute is to increase the competence of a selected group of junior 
and senior high school guidance counselors to work with culturally disadvantaged youth. 
Specifically, it will increase counselor understanding of: the attitudes of this 

groups changing employment opportunities; and industrial requirements p lans for the 
future* 

Procedures: Fifty counselors from the New Jersey, Delaware and Delaware Valley area of 
Pennsylvania will attend a sunnier institute from July 19 - August 6, 1965 for seven 
hours per day* A series of lectures, visits to industrial plants and nm,U group 
discussions will comprise the course content* * In addition, each counselor will develop 
an Individual or a small group project to be continued in his local school during the 
following year. A follow-19 and evaluation to determine participant changes will he 
conducted by the research personnel during the year whloh follows conclusion of the insti- 
tube 9 

* A short term authorization of $12,000 was made on June 1, 1965, to initiate project 
work during the period of contract negotiations. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD-475-66 
Contract No. OE-6-85-035 

TITIEs Work Conference to Develop Guidelines for Supplementation of Counselor Educational 
Curricula in the Vocational Aspects of Guidelines and Counseling 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Carl McDaniels, Associate Professor of Education 

INSTITUTION: School of Education and College of General Studies George Washington 

University, Washington, D.C. 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $19,168 

DURATION: Beginning, October 1, 1965 Ending, J’anuary 31, 1966 

Objectives: To convene a 3 day work-conference in the autumn of 1965 to deve3.op a set 

of guidelines to supplement existing counselor education curricula with respect to 
vocational aspects of guidance and counseling. Five papers related to the topic would 
be developed in advance of the conference for discussion and review purposes. There would 
be 25 participants invited to the conference. They would be assigned to work-study groups 
on various aspects of the guidelines. Upon completion of conference the guidelines would 
be reviewed by the participants and published for dissemination to directors of counselor 
education programs throughout the United States. The guidelines would therefore be 
available for trial use and evaluation in the summer and fall of 1966. 

Procedures : In early September a 3-5 man advisory group would be chosen to make 

y^r nntrip nfla.tif>n on the final selection of writers for working papers and participants to 
be invited. The work-conference would be held in mid-November at Air lie House, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 



PROJECT SUMMARY - HRD-033-65 

TITLE: Planned and Unplanned Aspects of Occupational Choices by Youth 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Robert A. Ellis, Associate Professor of Sociology 

INSTITUTION: Institute for Community Studies, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $379,842 

DURATION: Beginning, March 19, 1965. Ending, August 31, 1966 * 

Objectives: The general objective is to learn about the nature of the occupational decision 

process and of the social and personal factors that faciliate, impede or prevent youth in 
our society from developing occupational goals that can be effectively and realistically 
achieved. There are five specific objectives: 

1. To develop a conceptual model of occupational choice. 

2. To identify the typical steps followed by youth in developing occupational goals. 

f 

3. To determine group and environmental factors that systematically influence the 
. occupational choice process, 

4. To expand the techniques available for studying occupational choice patterns. 

5. To collect and disseminate significant findings on occupational choice patterns. 

Procedures: A nationwide study will be made of the planned and unplanned aspects of 

occupational decisions made by youth in our society. The study will involve the following 
specific tasks: 

1, Systematically collecting and evaluating available knowledge on the occupational 
decision process and related factors. 

2. Perfecting existing techniques and developing new techniques for studying 
occupational choice patterns, and translating them into terms usable at different 
educational and social levels. 

* A short term authorization of $20,000 was made to initiate project work during the 
period' of contract negotiation. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY - No. HRD-095 
Contract - No OE-5-85-035 

TITLE: The Relationship Between Guidance Programs and Changes in Student Behavior 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Armas W. Tamminen, Professor and Head, Dept, of Psychology 

INSTITUTION: Minnesota State Dept, of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $53,540 

DURATION: ^Beginning June 1, 1965. Ending May 31, 1966 

Objectives : This studies a large-scale investigation of relationship between various 

aspects of guidance programs, on the one hand, and personal and social variables that 
have been frequently identified as possible guidance "outcomes'’, on the other. The 
major objectives of the study are to initiate a search for evidence that guidance pro- 
grams justify the efforts and money expended on them. 

Procedures : Using information available in the Minnesota State Department of Education 

and in the Office of the Statewide Testing Program, and gathering further information from 
a random sample of Minnesota schools and pupils, this study will: (l) measure various 

dimensions of school guidance programs and of personal- social characteristics of pupils 
exposed to these programs; (2) search for any relationships that may exist between 
these two sets of variables under varying school or situational conditions. 

* Confirmation of a letter contract dated June 1, 1965 



PROJECT SUMMARY - HRD-O98-65 
Contract No. OE-5-85-O36 

TITLE: Identification of Characteristics of Practical Nursing Students For Use in 

Guidance and Selection 

INVESTIGATOR: Barbara L. Tate, Assistant Director, Research & Studies Service 

INSTITUTION: National League for Nursing, New York, New York 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $19,800 

DURATION: Beginning, May 1, 1965. Ending, April 30, 1967 

Objectives : This research is designed to discover whether a nursing student’s (l) bio- 

graphical characteristics, (2) reasons for choosing nursing, and (3) occupational goals 
when entering the program have any effect on her completion of the full program. 

Procedures : Data are being collected through three questionnaires. The first is to be 

completed by all entering students at practical nursing schools randomly selected from 
a stratified sample. The second questionnaire will be given to all students who have 
finished their programs in these schools, and the third will be filled out by those 
same respondents a year after graduation. The information will be coded, tabulated, 
and analyzed in order to provide information for the further development of practical 
nursing as an occupation. 

* A short term authorization of $5,500 was made on May 1, 1965 to initiate project 
work during the period of contract negotiation. 
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FROJECT SUMMARY - HRD-263-65 
Contract No. 0E-5-85-091 

TEPEE: A Development Program for Vocational Counselors Directed Toward Serving Disadvan- 
taged Youth More Effectively 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Thomas J. Sweeny, Director of The Guidance Center 
INSTITUTION: University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $16,711 

DURATION:* Beginning, June 1, 1965 Ending, February 28, 1966 

Objectives: To assist professional counselors in South Carolina to a better understanding 

of the problems of disadvantaged youth and to consider the most effective ways of dealing 
with the problems of these young people. 

Procedures : An institute will be held during the summer at the University of South Caro- 
lina for 30 practicing counselors who work with disadvantaged youth. The participants 

will work together in developing and evaluating recommendation for serving this group more 
effectively. 

* A short term authorization of $4,500 was made on June 1, 1965, to initiate project 
work during the period of contract negotiations. 



PROPOSAL SUMMARY 
Contract No. HRD-405-65 

TEPEE: Use of Computer Technology in Vocational Counseling 

INVESTIGATOR: John F. Cogswell^ Research Leader 

INSTITUTION: System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California 

DURATION: November 1965 - April 1967 
TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $140,280 

Objectives: The researchers will conduct a general survey of guidance practices in voca- 

tional training schools in order to discover how automated data-processing systems are 
currently being used. This information will provide the basis for innovations in computer- 
assisted counseling and will ultimately be utilized to construct a viable automated system 
of vocational guidance. 

Procedures: The counseling procedures at 16 institutions connected with vocational edu- 

cation and guidance at both the high school and post-secondary levels — including two 
State employment agencies - will be examined in detail. One of these sites will be 
selected, for additional intensive study. An experimental, computer-assisted counseling 
system will then be developed to meet its particular needs. Included in the information- 
processing service will be a student data-base and retrieval system, programs for the 
appraisal of counseling techniques, and automated "interviewing" procedures for the 
collection of routine information. The effectiveness of the system will be evaluated after 
it has been put into operation. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY - HR-5-0065 
Contract No. OB-2- 10- 39 

TITLE : Floundering and Trial After High School 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS Dr. Donald E. Super 

INSTITUTION: Teachers College, Columbia University 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED : $93,4l8 

DURATION: September 15, 196l-September 14, 1964 

Objectives: This project is to investigate the psychological characteristics, social en- 

vironment, and academic experience of a group of young adults and compare these factors 
with the amount of floundering and trial each experienced prior to the time he became 
established in a regular adult occupation. 

Procedures: Interviews, questionnaires, and tests will be used to collect data on voca- 

tional maturity, personal adjustment, social adjustment, socioeconomic status, achieve- 
ment and experience on a group of young adults who are the subjects of previous experimen- 
tal research. The data will be processed using a high-speed-electronic computer to 
tease out the relationships which exist among the factors being considered. The relation- 
ships which are discovered should provide a better understanding of the influence of the 
developmental factors on career achievement. 



PROJECT SUMMARY - No EO-402-66 

0E-6-85-052 

TITLE: A Multi-Media Approach to Communicating Occupational Information to Non-College 

Youth 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR : Dr. Ann M. Martin, Research Director, Center for Library and 

Educational Media Studies 

1 

INSTITUTION: University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $127,765 

DURATION: Beginning, October 1, 1965 Ending, November 30, 1967 

Objectives: 1. To prepare a variety of guidance materials (including a 12-to 16-week 

television series) utilizing available occupational data. 

2. To develop a training program for counselors 

Procedures: Current needs for guidance information will be established by holding a 

conference of experts in the field. The materials which are produced will be used in 
8 Pittsburgh school districts at the 8th and 12th grade levels. Changes in student 
behavior will be analyzed and comparisons will be made with students in a matching group 
of school districts used for control. 



PROJECT SUMMARY - ERD 279-65 
Contract No. 0E-6-85-002 

TITLE: PREP— Program for Recovering and Extending Potential for High School Underachievers 

Seeking Entrance at a Regional Community College 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. John J. Shea, Ed.D., Candidate and Teaching Fellow, School 

of Education 

INSTITUTION: Greenfield Community College, Greenfield, Massachusetts 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $4,659 

DURATION: *Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1 966 
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Objectives: 1. To determine if a Planned Summer Remedial Program (PREP) can prepare 

identified high school graduate-under-achievers for success in a two- 
year terminal program. 



2. To determine whether personal-vocational counseling will have a 
differentiating effect on this student goal achievement. 

3. To determine through followup procedures the degree to which both 
the remedial program and the underachievers have been successful. 

Proce dures ; The 40 participants selected from public schools in three Massachusetts 
counties will be screened to determine that they have been unsuccessful college 
applicants. These persons will be voluntarily enrolled in the PREP program at Green- 
field Community College for a seven-week remedial program and will be guaranteed 
admission to this college as full-time students for the fall semester? Pre-test and 
post-test objective data will be collected on each participant. Twenty of these 
students will be selected in random manner for internal personal vocational counseling. 
Test scores of the 40 PREP participants will be compared at the end of the first 
semester with the pre-test and post-test scores of a randomly selected group of 
successful two-year terminal students. 



* Confirmation of letter contract dated July 1, 1965 



PROJECT SUMMARY - Wo. HRD-155 
Contract - Wo. 0E-5-85-054 

TITLE; Study of Youth in High School) at Work and Unemployed 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS; Mr. R.L. Kahn* Program Director) Survey Research Center 

and Mr. J.G. Bachman) Study Director 
INSTITUTION; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi chig an 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED; $89,077 

DURATION * Beginning, June 1, 1965 Ending, May 31, 1971 

Objectives; Three issues, two pragmatic and one theoretical, are basic to the research 
here proposed and summarize the objectives; (l) What are the differential effects of 
three major patterns of education and socialization in late adolescence — high school, 
employment, and unemployment? (2) Against what basis of comparison can new developments 
in education and training (the Job Corps, for example) be appraised? (3) What are the 
potent factors in terms of which the effects of these several educational environments 
can be explained? 

Procedures; The research objectives will be met by means of a three-year study of boys 
in the transitional period from late in the fifteenth year to early in the eighteenth 
year. In order to explore the relationships among factors, and among changes in them, 
three panels of subjects will be used; (a) 900 boys who remain in secondary school 
until they graduate, (b) 600 boys who leave school shortly after their sixteenth birth- 
day and soon find jobs, (e) 300 boys who leave school shortly after their sixteenth 
birthday and do not readily find jobs. 

* Confirmation of letter contract dated June 1, 1965 
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PROJECT SUMMARY - HRD- 159-65 
Contract No. OE-5-85-O58 

TITIE: Factors Related to Educational and Occupational Aspirations of Early Adolescent 

Males from Culturally Deprived Families 

w *r 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Ruth J. Dales, Professor, and Dr. James Walters, 

Professor and Head, Department of Home and Family Life 

INSTITUTION: Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $ 24,760 

DURATION: Beginning June 1, 1965 Ending May 31, 1969 
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